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Bryan University 


New York is Assailed for Funds to 
Establish Fundamentalist 
University 


T Dayton, Tennessee, where William Jen- 

nings Bryan fought his last fight against 
Godless Science, his memory will be perpetu- 
ated by an institution of higher learning. Here 
will be assembled a faculty pledged to keep 
their biology, geology and economics free of 
anything that conflicts with the Bible. It will 
be named Bryan University and will open 
next fall, with an endowment campaign for 
$5,000,000 in full blast. 


Two hundred freshmen, recruited mainly 
from the backwoods homes, from the families 
of mountaineers and small farmers, will sing 
praises of good old Bryan U. next fall. 


Why Bryan University 


Tall, well-groomed and business-brisk Mr. 
Malcolm M. Lockhart recently invaded New 
York City with the ambitious hope of securing 
$400,000 for the Tennessee university. Asked 
by the reporters what impels the backers of 
this singular project, Mr. Lockhart told this 
story: 

“T could tell you of a college professor who 
told his students about a certain species of 
gnats that are virgin born,” he said. “He 
asked his pupils if their virgin birth indicated 
that they were gods. 

“That is the sort of thing that Christian 
parents face in sending their children to most 
of our modern universities. We are not teach- 
ing Christianity in tax-supported schools of 
Tennessee, but neither will we allow anti- 
Christianity to be taught. We intend to pro- 
tect in the hearts of our children the faith 
of their fathers who pay the taxes.” 


Mr. Lockhart quoted Queen Victoria who 
told an Indian rajah that she attributed the 
glory of the British Empire to its fundamental 
faith in the Bible. 


New York, Wednesday, February 9, 1927. 


ARBITRATE ! 


More than 400 University of Chicago 
students unanimously approved a reso- 
lution which was sent to President Cool- 
idge and the Illinois senators, recom- 
mending that in case of a dispute aris- 
ing between the United States and 
Nicaragua, it be settled by arbitration, 
also that the United States troops be 
withdrawn from Nicaragua immedi- 
ately. 


A message on the Nicaragua situation 
was sent to Senators Fess and Borah, 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Presi- 
dent Coolidge by a majority of the 
Antioch College students. The message 
was sponsored by The Blaze, a 
student journal of liberal opinion: 

The telegram read as follows: 

“We, the students of Antioch College, 
doubting .the justice and wisdom of the 
American policy of diplomacy and threat 
in dealing with other nations, do hereby 
urge that all international disputes be 
submitted to an impartial body for un- 
‘conditional arbitration. Personally sign- 
ed by 

Majority of Antioch Students.” 


A Chapel Dilemma 

When a new Memorial Chapel was opened 
at Union College, Schenectady, New York, last 
year, one of the first acts of the college was 
to revive compulsory Sunday services, an in- 
stitution which had lapsed for some time. 

One of the first acts of.the Student Council 
this year was to sponsor an undergraduate 
referendum, resulting in a vote of 371 to 99 
for abolishment of the compulsion. 

In a chapel talk, President Charles A. Rich- 
mond explained why chapel is compulsory, 
intimating, the college paper said, that “if 
Union were to be a college without religion 
at its center, he didn’t want to be at its head”. 


War and the College Man 


The War Madness 


OLLEGE students in these days of exciting 

international happenings should season 
their reading of the morning paper with the 
current Mercury’s article on “The Par- 
sons in the War.” Connoisseurs in human 
frailty will revel in this exhibition of the par- 
sons’ antics in the glorious war for Democ- 
racy, but it will not be a pleasant sight for 
those who see the international kettle bubbling 
and stewing a bitter broth from Vera Cruz to 
Shanghai. The contrast between the passion- 
ate humanity of Jesus and the sadistic ravings 
of his professed latter day followers—boozy 
with war hysteria—will not make easy read- 
ing for such persons. How patently absurd, 
how starkly brutal, this statement out of many 
similar pronouncements of nine short years 


ago: “No man of large mind and great heart 
will ever make friends with a soldier from Ger- 
many, will ever buy an article of Germai 
stamp, so long as he lives, will ever read an- 
other German book or support another Ger- 
man business”. Can it be that these holy men 
were sane, propagating as they did the wild- 
est of lies, lending themselves to the gigantic 
conspiracy of confusing the people concerning 
the real issues of war? Sometimes one feels 
ashamed for making so much of these indis- 
cretions of the men of cloth and of the eminent 
and learned Ph. D’s, whose belligerent war 
whoops, by the way, the Mercury ought 
also expose. It is as though one was calling 
the public’s attention to the obscene mouthings 
let fall by some friend at the one time in his 
life when he was tipsy. 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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China’s Young Rebels 


Chinese Students in Church Colleges 
Rise Against Authority 


WEEPING northward from Canton, the 
revolutionary and nationalistic forces have 
possessed themselves of the Province of 
Hunan, sending missionaries scurrying to the 
coast and paralyzing, temporarily at least, 
Yale’s Chinese branch, Yale-in-China at 
Changsha. By cablegram the announcement 
came that the college, closed on December 
10 by a student strike, would not reopen for 
the second term on February 15. 

No specific mention of mob violence to the 
Yale graduates who conducted the institution 
is made. Nor is there fear that the Yale 
property in Changsha, valued at more than a 
half million, will be confiscated. 

The American Consul has promised to seal 
the buildings with the official seal of the 
United States. All the Americans fled to 
Shanghai, except the treasurer, who, accord- 
ing to late reports, has been imprisoned. 


The Story 


Several weeks ago the board of trustees of 
Yale-in-China issued a statement, giving their 
version of the disturbances: 

“Hunan has always been noted for its 
fearless free thinkers. It is well known that 
for some time the province has been well rep- 
resented in the international college in Mos- 
cow. Opportunity was now given, under the 
patronage of the Canton government, to put 
into practice some of the theories and doctrines 
of Marx, Lenin, Trotzky and others who have 
so profoundly influenced Russian thinking of 
late. 

“It should be borne in mind that the United 
States has not recognized the Canton Goy- 
ernment. Consequently, the faculty at Yale- 
in-China was in no great haste to comply with 
the new Canton requirements. In character- 
istic fashion, the radicals began to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the students.” 

“They were given a set of eleven demands 
which had already been presented to the for- 
eign faculties of several other schools, and 
told to present them to the Yale-in-China fac- 
ulty. This they did. 


Students Want Control 


“Among these demands were some which 
struck at the very roots of the institution. 
For example, the faculty was asked to grant 
permission for the students to have voting 
representatives on the governing board, to hold 
meetings whenever they chose without a fac- 
ulty representative present; to force the 
resignation of any member of the teaching 
staff upon a two-thirds vote of his students 
(later amended to include the president of the 
institution), and to determine the nature of the 
curriculum. 

“These demands were denied, but other 
reasonable requests were granted. This com- 
promise was voted as satisfactory to the stu- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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War and the College Man 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Were there no prospect of future war these 
phenomena might be left for the antiquarians. 
If we were certain that our pastors and our 
Ph. D’s would not precipitantly abandon their 
reasoning, if we could depend on them to re- 
fuse to be taken in by the lies and manufac- 
tured hates that will inevitably accompany 
the next war there wou!d be no reason for 
grubbing in this unsavory mess. But that is a 
consummation heyend the pale of possibi ity. 
Once they hear the roll of drums many will 
succumb to the new hates. A new Anti- 
christ will arise, in Moscow, in Mexico City 
or in Canton, and a new Crossing of the Rhine 
will have to be negotiated. 


T is important to speculate on what will 
happen to a large group of professors in 
any new Crossing of the Rhine. There seems 
on first glance to be less probability of the 
professor being carried away by the beating 
of tom-toms, kut actually his case is often 
worse than the parson’s. Let us take the tes- 
timony of a calm-eyed one who took copious 
uvies on his colleagues during the late war. 
In Chimes, that excellent mirror of the 
academic mind, Robert Herrick lays bare the 
faculty’s motivations in war time: 


It was apparent that the war had touched 
the stagnant pool of the university to life. 
Caxton with a life-long experience of thwart- 
ed power had found in it a responsible and 
active part.... 


“I am lunching with General B....”, (Cax- 
ton said) “and some of his staff at the Eureka 
Club”. 


There was a touch of superiority in the 
scholar’s voice, quite pardonable, a little bit 
amusing, indicating his sense of importance. 
His was one of the best minds of American, 
Clavercin reflected, as he left Caxton’s office, 
not merely in his own line but as a mental 
machine, and it took the bloody insanity of 
a world war, a chaos of misery, to awaken its 
possessor to a sense of importance and dig- 
nity. A Caxton to be proud of lunching with 
a few stupid army officers, to be inflated 
with the task of educating young men how 
to collect information from 
oners! 


spies and pris- 


Since professors gain recognition from those 
who “do”, and find release from a dull ex- 
istence in war it is easily apparent that stu- 
dents will succumb with few intellectual 
qualms te the itch for action. British stu- 
dents during the General Strike a year ago 
threw themselves unthinkingly into the indus- 
trial conflict on the side of the exploiters and 
found the same emotional release as in war. And 
until an adequate moral equivalent for war is 
found young men will continue to offer them- 


Faculty Urges Arbitration 

Practice the “Golden Rule” in diplo- 
natic relations, urged the faculty of the 
University of Tulsa in the following 
letter, sent to Secretary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg: 

“The faculty of the University of 
Tulsa wish to express a unanimous de- 
sire that the difficulties between Mexico 
and the United States be submitted to 
arbitration for settlement if amicable 


adjustment can be made in no other way. 


“We feel that we are expressing the 
sentiment of the greater number of peo- 
ple of this section of the United States 
and we hope that the government will 
find it possible to reach a settlement 
speedily and amicably.” 


Franklin G. Dill, dean and acting pres- 
ident of the university of Tulsa read the 
letters to the student body Tuesday and 
received their endorsement. 


selves with a generosity that is often some- 
thing more than patriotism. A recent article 
in Harpers showed how married men find 
release from the irk of family life in the star 
spangled irresponsibility of war. The article 
failed to point out how young unmarried men 
find a surcease from the inevitable parental 
control in war, even though parental conflict 
has been softened by college life. How many 
young fellows who run off to war are pushed 
as well as pulled toward the Big Parade? 
Mass education, mass cheering, mass emotion- 
al release in stupendous football spectacles, 
the R. O. T. C., the new Naval Reserve Units, 
have only intensified in late years the procliy- 
ity of college youth to follow blindly what 
ever leadership there be. 


The warlike old men have always generous- 
ly and without thought sacrificed the young 
men and will continue to sacrifice them until 
the young men rise in protest. That is going 
to be the only way to stop it. There are a 
good many college students who learned a 
lesson from the Great War and are determined 
that they at least will not succumb to the 
next war madness. Before it gets beyond 
human control they are determined to stamp 
out the flame. At present it seems as though 
our quarrel with Mexico has reached a point 
where student action is imperative. Before 
the real motives are lost in the rush, before 
men become blinded by emotion and prejudice 
students should act in order to be effective. 
It is up to the young men to serve notice 
now that this controversy is not and never 
should become one of “national honor” re- 
quiring blood vengeance, but is a controversy 
over oil—Doheny, Mellon, et al, versus the 
Mexican people, and must be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

The Situation 

J UST now it seems as if no one could be 

taken in by the war talk. but that should not 
lull thoughtful students to a false sense of 
security. True, the country at present doesn’t 
want to fight Mexico. Hundreds of citizens 
hy telegrams and letters to President Coolidge 
have demonstrated that. The Senate over- 
whelmingly favors arbitration. It may be as- 


sumed that President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg don’t want war. But they are com- 
mitted to a policy of bluster and blunder that 
leads straight to armed conflict. That policy 
carried through in Nicaragua has meant an 
underhanded war against the liberals under 
Sacasa. There is no bloodshed in Nicaragua 
ctecause Sacasa did not defy us. In Mexico the 
same tactics will bring akout other results. 
Once Congress adjourns and public opinion 
subsides the danger of our present stiff-neck- 
ed policy will increase tenfold. Then the only 
pressure operating on the American govern- 
ment will be the unsavory and powerful pres- 
sure of oil—the oil interests of Mellon; the oil 
interests until very lately held by Doheny; the 
oil interests of Sinclair. President Coolidge 
will stubbornly refuse arbitration and insist 
that Calles abandon his attempt to wrest his 
country’s resources from foreign hands. Cal- 
les will stubbornly persist in demanding that 
the eight American oil companies, which ac- 
cording to the New York Post, are pumping 
90 per cent of the oil exported from Mexico, 
register along with other companies under the 
new law. That situation may easily lead to 
the “overt act’—an American kil’ed, the flag 
insulted. Then the eagle will scream, the 
thousand-lunged press will roar. 


Only Congress can declare war but our ir- 
responsible State Department may easily em- 
broil us in what is virtually war and will 
render a declaration of war inevitable. Once 
the troublesome, inquisitive Congress is ad- 
journed, the arms embargo may be lifted, the 
waiting forces of revolt may be unleashed 
against the Calles government. That is why 
students should continue to demand that the 
dispute be brought to arbitration before an 
impartial tribunal as soon as possible. They 
can demand it through their press, through 
telegrams, mass meetings and demonstrations 
of all kinds. Now is the time to act in this 
matter. 


WINDMILL 


Patent Collapsible Editorial—Hundreds 
Of Satisfied Student Newspaper 
Editors Use It. 


Do persons come to the University to study 
or do they come for activities it is fairly evi- 
dent to all fair-minded persons that a college 
education is a waste of time because there is 
too much football in it for what do we come 
to the University for if not to study and if 
this te the case is it not also our duty to 
take drill because of various other reasons? — 
Sid Patzer in the University of Washington 


“Daily. 


Last year Harvard was up in arms over the 
movie-ized version of “Brown of Harvard” that 
incrediable play which provoked a shower of 
bad eggs on its appearance at Boston. Stan- 
ford is the latest institution te receive im- 
mortalization through this liveliest of arts. 
“College Days” is the usual stuff. The oppo- 
nent’s football team leads by a three to zero 
score, with one minute to play. And then our 
hero trots out into the arena and... .But, dear 
reader, if you care to see how it ends, patronize 
your Naborhood movie. 


PERSONAL 


College Notes of a 
Suffragist 


“...No one, so far as I know, read a daily 
paper, or subscribed for a monthly or quart- 
erly. Our current gossip was Froude’s life 
of Carlyle....I do not believe that the New 
York Nation had one subscriber in Ithaca.” 
It was 1876 and Florence Kelley, sturdy 
fighter for women’s rights through many 
decades, was spending her first year at 
Cornell. Along with her were about 70 other 
girls, enjoying co-education at the first east- 
ern university to open its doors to women. 
That same year Cornell graduated its first 
women students.—The quotation is from the 
current Survey. 


“Happy indeed were we that our student 
life ended before the days of hugeness, of 
mass production of learning. Little did we 
foresee what the Philistines could achieve in 
a half century. Without previous general 
plan, without appeal to the imagination, every 
variety of modern academic architecture, ex- 
cept the Pittsburgh skyscraper, encumbers 
that once beautiful hilltop. And now there 
is a drive for a Gothic edifice....!” 

“Compulsory chapel was as far from our 
horizon as compulsory military drill. Stu- 
dents who elected drill received it in the men’s 
gymnasium. Co-education being then large- 
ly experimental (established so far as I know, 
only at Oberlin, Antioch, Swarthmore and 
Earlham, and at the few then existing state 
universities) acted selectively upon women 
candidates for admission to Cornell. We were 
a serious, self-conscious body of pioneers, in 
no need of student government or any other.” 


Student Ignorance Concerning 
Nicaragua 
(From the Coe Cosmos) 

A few days ago a professor on the 
Coe campus discovered to his astonish- 
ment that a certain class was almost 
totally ignorant about the trouble down 
in Nicaragua. A few students had 
heard vaguely about it—they had per- 
haps seen the word in a banner head- 
line. But as to the issues involved—the 


rival governments, American interests, 
“ruff Russians” and what not — they 
knew as little about those things as it 
was possible to know. 

In other words, this nation can ap- 
proach perilously near a state of war 


(this is not an exaggeration) and col- 
lege students can be utterly unaware 
of the fact. 

The theory of education seems to be 
as follows: it is all right for students 
to study Roman imperialism, but not 
American imperialism; learn all you can 
about the ancient Hebrews, Romans, 
Gauls and Goths but nothing about mod- 
ern Europeans, Chinese, Americans, 
Central Americans, and Mexicans. Know 
the past. Remain in ignorance about 
the present. 

Colleges, they tell us, exist for the 
purpose of turning out leaders. If that 
is the case, may the Lord have mercy 
on those who are to be led. 


Mrs. Kelley tells how she was barred from 
the University of Pennsylvania because of her 
sex and gets in some words for sex equality 
in higher education of today: 

“The century long struggle to open wide 
the new world of higher education was hardly 
more than begun in my girlhood. It is by no 
means over yet, while the law schools of 
Harvard and Columbia still exclude women, 
and Negro students strive now as we strove 
then for admission on equal terms every- 
where. 

“So long as women hardly exist as full 
professors in state universities, and Dr. Alice 
Hamilton’s experience as a member of the 
medical faculty of Harvard remains unique, 
that struggle is far from ended. Equal op- 
portunity in the field of education does not 
mean remaining forever students, it means 
also teaching in the highest ranks, and shar- 
ing work and responsibility of administration. 
It is a noble distinction of the University of 
Chicago, well worth of special notice, that 
Sophonisba Breckenridge and Edith Abbott 
are full professors, and Miss Abbott is dean 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration.” 


MISCELANY 


Collegian Learns How It 
Feels To Be a Striker 


Marching for a few minutes with 300 strik- 
ing paper box makers, a few _ inquiring 
Columbia University and Hunter College stu- 
dents were quickly supplied with data on 
strikes. A mounted policeman charged into 
the picket line bowling over women workers, 
a police reporter and causing one striker to 
be removed to the hospital with a _ possible 
fracture of the skull. 


One student, James D. Wyker of Union 
Theological Seminary, received additional in- 
formation. He was arrested, spent some time 
in a police cell and then was released in $500 
on the charge of disorderly conduct. 

About a dozen college students had come 
to strike headquarters to get first-hand in- 
formation on strike life. They first attend- 
ed a mass meeting at the Church of All Na- 
tions, 9 Second Avenue. After listening to a 
harangue by the strike leaders they filed out 
of the Church with the strikers marching 
along Wooster Street, where the industries 
are located. 

On the trip up Wooster Street several strik- 
ers shouted to the workers on the sidewalk 
before the union shops. Two policemen then 
charged the line with swinging clubs, forcing 
the pickets off the walks. Shortly afterward 
the mounted policemen charged into the 
crowd, without warning, jolting the students 
and strikers unmercifully. Four of the stu- 
dents and strikers were arrested. 


Because chapel groups to hear “prominent 
speakers” number “barely enough to start 
a good basketball game” and because volunt- 
ary chapel means to most a “permanently 
excused absence”, the Richmond Col- 
legian, University of Richmond, Virginia, 
pleads for the return of compulsory services. 


Students of New York colleges are invited 
to the Student Forum on “International Rela- 
tions” under the auspices of the Junior Society 


of Temple Emanu-el, New York, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 3 to 5 P. M. The speaker will be 
Professor Parker T. Moon of Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of Imperialism and 
World Politics. Informal discussion and 
tea will follow. 


No longer will Stanford University women 
be forced to smoke in stuffy rooms behind 
locked doors—and burn incense before leay- 
ing. After many secret discussions the Wom- 
en’s Conference declared in favor of a liberal- 
ized smoking rule by a vote of 68 to 1. 

By the new rule the women may not smoke 
in public places on the campus, but may 
decide for themselves as to whether they shall 
smoke in their living groups. 
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The Latest Tactics In 
Social Conflict 
By HAROLD Z. BROWN 


T the 1926 conference of the League for 

Industrial Democracy there assembled a 
group of students, workers, trade union exec- 
utives, writers, and employers of labor. Their 
common interest was the American labor 
movement and the social conflict between 
capital and labor which underlies both or- 
ganized capital and organized labor. Guided 
by the gavel of Norman Thomas, these folks 
met to inventory, classify, and criticize the 
latest techniques evolved and used in that 
conflict. 


The volume under review* is practically a 
stenographic report of what they said. From 
labor banks to company unions; from “wel- 
fare work” to American imperialism; from 
vertical trusts to the neo-press agent, their 
discussion covers a field of notable extent. 
Here the college student who has time to be 
interested in modern social forces will find 
matter to ensnare his attention and stimulate 
his imagination. In proof of which a few 
samples are offered: 


Management and Ownership Divided 


Management and ownership, so long identi- 
fied in industry, are rapidly being divorced. 
Managers are becoming hired help. Owner- 
ship is being separated from control by the 
introduction of non-voting stocks which are 
not among those present when the big melons 
are cut. What effect will these changes have 
on capitalism, whose classic justification has 
always rested on identity of ownership, man- 
agement, and investment? What effect will 
they have on the attitude of management 
toward other labor? 


Again: Individual workers in considerable 
numbers are becoming small investors, many 
of them in the companies which employ them. 
Corporations are investing heavily in hand- 
ball courts, shower baths, visiting nurses, 
group insurance, and employee representation 
schemes. Will these developments make an 
aggressive labor movement in America im- 
possible? Are the lion and the mutton really 
reclining together in a juxtaposition different 
from their usual one? Does a “stabilized 
capitalism” with considerable portions of the 
working class as participants and beneficiar- 
ies offer a practicable way out of present 
social difficulties? Or does it merely rep- 
resent an anomalous phase of the breaking- 
up of a decaying social order? 


The Labor Bank 


Also: Labor unions are entering business. 
Thirty-five banks controlled by labor organi- 
zations have been established in less than a 
decade. Hitherto the labor movement has 
been almost wholly militant in its philosophy. 
Even the conservative portions of the move- 
ment have found their reason for existence 
in the necessity for compelling concessions 
from employers and preserving those conces- 
sions when gained. What will be the effect 
of these new playthings of labor on this mil- 
itant philosophy? Say that a union develops 


*New Tactics in Social Conflict. 
A symposium edited by Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas. The Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1926, 50 cents. 


as an appendage a well-organized and profit- 
able bank, dependent upon and functioning 
as part of the system of capitalistic. finance. 
The union itself, let’s suppose, consists of a 
heterogeneous mass of workers, including 
adherents of half a dozen different isms, and 
in touch with the officials only indirectly and 
periodically through the ballot. When a 
crossroads of policy is reached what is going 
to happen? Will the union wag the bank, or 
the bank the union? Should the bank chance 
to wag the union, what will be the effect on 
the labor movement as a whole? 


New Imperialism 


Another: “Imperialism” has come to have a 
new meaning in relation to the modern world. 
It means “economic penetration for materials, 
for markets, and for financial investment”. 
It means exploitation of one nation by an- 
other. America is today perhaps the most 
conspicuous example of an exploiter nation. 
First our vast natural resources, later our 
growing imperialistic power, have operated 
to place the American worker in a position 
of artifieial advantage as compared to the 
working class of the rest of the world. 


Growth of population and dissipation of 
natural resources at home and a world-move- 
ment against imperialism on the part of ex- 
ploited peoples abroad now bid fair to remove 
these factors of advantage. When they dis- 
appear will the American labor movement don 
a red shirt? Hitherto, as co-exploiter with 
the American capitalist, the American worker 
has enjoyed his full dinner pail, his Ford, and 
his radio partially at the expense of the work- 
ers of Mexico, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, the Philippines, and other more remote 
lands. What will become of his well-known 
conservatism and his individualistic philosophy 
when he finds himself compelled to compete 
in the labor markets of the world on an 
equal basis with the Eastern European peas- 
ant, the Chinese coolie, and the Mexican peon? 


On all these subjects and a variety of others 
there is much untrammeled expression of opin- 
ion. Varying—often clashing—viewpoints are 
presented by their adherents. A great deal 
of deductive reasoning and some _ inductive 
reasoning are brought to bear on the several 
situations considered. Divers mutually ex- 
clusive conclusions, each equally self-evident 
and irrefutable to its proponents, are reached. 
Needless to say the net gain to the reader 
does not accrue from acceptance of any of 
these conclusions. It comes rather from the 
intellectual ventilation afforded by realizing 
the nature and extent of some of the problems 
faced by our society, and the various ways in 
which we are attempting to meet — or to 
evade — them. 


The Argument Indisputable. 


” 


Disputing the theory “Peace at any price, 
the Reverend Mr. Otto B. Ireland, pastor of the 
third Presbyterian church, spoke to the Wash- 
burn students last Thursday morning. 


The Reverend Mr. Ireland said that the fact 
that the United States was justified in the 
Mexican war was proven by the fact that Cali- 
fornia and Texas which were seized in this 
war are much more prosperous than they 
would be if they were under the rule of Mexi- 
co—From the Washburn College Review. 


China’s Young Rebels 
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dents. The compromise did not, however, meet 
with the approval of the radical element in 
Changsha, outside the campus.” 

“More demands were presented, embracing 
all of those which had been previously refused. 
Those demands were promptly rejected by the 
faculty and the students of the middle college 
went out on a strike.” 


Missionary Schools Safe 

Missionary society officials in America deny 
that Occidental colleges, schools and hospitals 
in China are menaced by the rising wave of 
nationalism. There is no concern, they say, 
as to the safety of the western investments, 
said to total $71,000,000, in these various in- 
stitutions. Several changes in administration 
are being demanded by both of the Chinese 
governments, at Peking and Canton. Ameri- 
can presidents are being displaced by Chinese. 
Governing boards are composed of natives. 
The demand is also made that teaching of 
religion in these institutions be made optional 
rather than compulsory. 

“Only a small proportion of the Nationalists 
are hostile to religion,” Dr. James M. Yard 
says “but the Chinese students genera’l’ do 
not want any re’igion compulsory. Therefore 
it is useless to force it upon them.” Dr Yard 
is Secretary for the West China Union Univer- 
sity, a Methodist institution. 

From Kachet, on the island of Hainan, 
writes Dr. Nathaniel Bercovitz to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, New York: 
...‘Perhaps I can get best at what I mean, by 
telling you what happened a few days ago in 
Hoi-how. Students from the various govern- 
ment schools, headed by their teachers, and 
backed by armed soldiers went into every tem- 
ple in Hoi-how and broke down all idols and 
ancestral tablets. Idols of wood were broken 
up and burned, and idols of other materi Is 
were destroyed. No resistance was possible 
because the soldiers were behind the students. 
The reason for this action was that the tem- 
ples and ancestral halls were of no use to any 
one, and idols were of no use to any one, and 
so the buildings were taken over, and will be 
used for other purposes. Some are being used 
for schools, and some as Sun Yat-sen memorial 
halls. A few days later this was repeated in 
Kiungchow.... 

“...Christianity is not exempted, as witness 
all the anti-Christian propaganda of the past 
few months. These people are trying to take 
possession of our chapels, and it is only the 
fact that we hold deeds to these places, that 
we are able to do anything about occupation 
by these people...... 

“There was a time, eigh‘een mon‘hs ago, 
when the word of a parent, the word of a 
teacher, was law. Now parents are ignored, 


and students are in controll of all schools. For 


example, students have demanded—and their 
demands have been granted—that in all 
faculty meetings they have equal representa- 
tion and equal vote with the rest of the Facul- 
ty of the school. Students can decide when 
they shall have holidays. I tell you it is one 
big mess. Our mission schools have been hay- 
ing a hard time of it, and we never know from 
one day to another when something will hap- 
pen to cause a strike and the break-up of the 
schools. We have not given in to all their 
demands, but have been compelled to walk 
very carefully.” 


